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October Joys 


AS I write this a cool breeze is coming through my south window, (imi 
first signs of fall are showing in fields and gardens. Yellow jam 
are drifting softly across the lawn, and I am reminded that autumn 
here. When you read this you will be busy with schoolwork ang@ / ; 
activities that come with fall days—the last few swims of the seg 
picnic and nutting parties, and plans for Halloween. 
October brings so many joys that it is hard to count them all, iii 
can agree with the poets who speak of October days as melancholia 
me there is nothing sad about the falling of the leaves or the figii™ / 
the birds to the southland. With the dropping of their leaves thelial 
begin their rest period, their time of renewal, of preparation for aimiai™ 
year’s growth. The leaves too are about their heavenly Father's buiim 
of making of themselves warm blankets to tuck the flowers away if 
winter bed and prepare the soil for next year’s green growing thingai™ 
There is nothing saddening about the flight of birds. Surely them 
have earned their rest period in the southland after all the work ofmma 
ing their families. What a lot we have learned from them about thea 
of service! Why, the little wrens that nested in the box by the portly aay 
summer fairly burst themselves with song as they flitted back and fimmy 
feeding their babies. They have gone south now and so have the catbigy 
orioles, and’ robins. Soon the blackbirds too will be leaving. Our sum 
birds all take ‘the long journey southward, but the same loving Fall 
who cared for them during the summer takes care of them on their fil 
You have enjoyed your restful vacation days and are ready nowian 
all the joys of work and play that October brings. The same loving 
ther that cared for you through your happy vacation time is walt 
over you now, giving you the strength and courage, the wisdom 
understanding to do all that is asked of you at home and at school, 
gives the birds their songs and he puts a song in your heart too. 
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By Kathryn S. Gibson 
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LEVEN-year-old Fred Anders and his twin 
sister Laureen looked up at the moon 
through the slits in their masks and smiled in 
satisfaction. The big yellow disk was just right 
for Halloween, warm and round and grinning, 
as though it found great pleasure in the pros- 
pect of a night of pranks and fun. 

“We'll stop by Pap Bentley’s place first,” Fred 
told the group of costumed boys and girls 
gathered around him and Laureen. “We'll get 
his porch chairs and dump them in the ditch 
back of his house.” 

“Let’s get his wheelbarrow too!” Fred’s best 
friend, Puck Ranier, suggested, twisting his cat- 
face mask so that it fitted more comfortably. 

“We'll see,” Fred replied, surveying the as- 
sortment of bats and owls and ghosts and witches 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


around him. “Everyone ready?” he asked. “The 
let’s go!” 

They were off as quietly as cats. Fred took th 
lead and Puck fell into step beside him, chucklip 
softly. Laureen and Susie Ranier, Puck's ter 
year-old sister, held hands as they slipped acto 
the garden. “Pap Bentley hasn't been livin 
here long enough to be expecting us,” Pu 
said, in a low whisper. “He probably goes 
bed with the chickens too, so we'll be ablet 
get away: with anything there.” 

Fred nodded. “We want to be careful ato 
Judge Daniels’ though,” he said. “He'll bet 
the lookout for us. Remember the run he pat 
us last year when we tried to take the benchd 
of his porch?” : 

“Yeh!” Puck recalled. “Maybe we'd bet 
not try anything there this year.” 

“Why not?” Fred argued. “That’s the fun 
it. If people wanted us to do the things 
do, there wouldn’t be any point in it.” 

“I guess not,” Puck agreed, stopping to poi 
toward the little cottage where Pap Beni 
lived. “You see, the lights are all out in i 
house,” he said. “They're already in bed.” 

“That’s luck!” Fred exclaimed. “We'll si 
up on the porch and grab the chairs first, the 
we'll come back for his wheelbarrow under th 
shed.” 

“You don’t suppose he leaves any of his gatdt 
tools sitting out around the house, do you! 
Laureen asked hopefully, but Fred shook hi 
head. 

“Nope, he’s as careful of them as if i 
were babies,” Fred said. “Mr. Mainor told D 
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that’s why he likes Pap better than any other 
gatdener he’s ever had. He says Pap takes such 
a personal interest in his work.” 

“Well, it’ll be fun to play a trick on him,” 
Susie said. 

“We ought to be kind of careful of his things 
though when we dump them into the ditch,” 
Puck put in. “He’s a pretty good old scout, 
you know. Remember all the knots he taught 
us to tie?” 

They were too near Pap Bentley’s little house 
for anyone to reply. Fred put his finger to his 
lips and motioned to those behind him to step 
carefully. 

As silent as shadows, they crept up the path- 
way and toward the porch steps. Fred ascended 
first, followed by Puck and the others. For a 
fraction of a second they stood in a tight little 
knot, listening to make sure that they had not 
been discovered. Then Fred reached out toward 
one of the nearest chairs. Just as his fingers 
touched the big wooden rocker, two figures rose 


«g up out of the swing at the darkened end of the 
@ porch. The costumed boys and girls froze in 


their tracks. 

“Well, we've been waiting for you!” Pap 
Bentley said as his gray-haired little wife slipped 
into the house and turned on a light. 

“Come in!” she called. “We're all prepared 
for you.” 


The light from the living room fell across 


# the porch to glare brightly against the orange 
# and white and black and yellow of the boys’ 


and girls’ costumes. Pap Bentley had stationed 


itd himself at the head of the steps behind them, 


and with his arms outspread he was herding the 
quaking band into the house. 

Fred had started to stammer something in a 
hollow, frightened whisper to Puck about being 
caught, but as they, 
stumbled into the 
Bentleys’ small neat 
parlor his tongue 


could do was to stare 
dully at the group 
the younger boys and 
hung their 
heads, and the older 


comfortably. in their 


grotesque costumes. It was the most deflated 
bunch of ghosts and bats and witches that Fred 
had ever seen. Not one of them could find a 
word to say. It was Pap Bentley who broke the 
silence. 

“It’s a fine night for Halloween,” he said. 
“Almost like summer. Mother and I have been 
sitting out in the swing waiting for you ever 
since we finished the supper dishes.” 

Fred dug the toe of his shoe into the rug. 
“Why doesn’t he get to the point,” he thought. 
“If he was ‘laying’ for us, all right. But if he 
expects to call the police or something, why 
doesn’t he get it over with?” 

“I was just sure you would come by,” Mother 
Bentley said. “In Collinsville, where we came 
from, there were always several groups of chil- 
dren who came to our place on Halloween. Of 
course here we aren't acquainted with so many 
of the young people yet, but I told Papa that 
surely, after you all had spent so much time 
with him in the garden, you would come to visit 
us tonight.” 

Fred looked across at Laureen and Puck. 
Things were sounding funnier and funnier, al- 
most as if the Bentleys had been lonesome and 
were glad that the gang had come. That was 
a queer one—anyone being glad to have a crowd 
come to play pranks on Halloween. Not even his 
own mother appreciated having her porch chairs 
and door mats and other loose articles around 
the place carried off, even if it was only a 
joke. 

But Pap Bentley was grinning, and calling 
the police seemed to be the furthest thing from 
Mother Bentley's mind. They were not taking 
the attitude of elation either at having caught 
the gang at anything. They were merely welcom- 
ing them as honored guests. It was hard for 
the boys and girls to 
get a thing like that 
straight in their 
minds, to know what 
was expected of them 
under the circum- 
stances. But some- 
where, far back in 
Fred’s memory, a 
light began to dawn 
and brighten with old 
Pap Bentley's next 
remark: 

(Turn to page 12) 
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By Gardner Hunting 


Part I 


; i WAS a funny old house that Grandpa 
McOmber lived in next door. It was so old 
and queer—"“about five hundred years old,” Jim- 
my said. Natalie said, “It couldn’t be that old!” 

“It is so,” Jimmy said. “Nobody ever builds 
houses like that any more. Look at it! It musta 
been built before—before Columbus discovered 
America.” 

“There weren’t any houses in America then,” 
Natalie said. 

“Oh, no? What did people live in?” 

““Wigwams. There weren't any white people, 
only Indians.” 

Of course Jimmy knew this was true. And 
what he had said was one of those things which 
often came popping out of him when he had 
some new idea that he had to impress Natalie 
with. Being twelve years old, he ought to know 
more than Natalie did, for she was only ten 
and a half. He did know a lot of things Natalie 
didn’t know about radios and electricity and 
baseball, and how to make things with hammers 
and screw drivers and wrenches and things. All 
Natalie knew she just got out of books from the 
library or somewhere. Somehow he must make 
her understand that girls couldn’t hope to be as 
smart as—well, as boys were. 

' But Natalie was pretty good at her kind of 
stuff. She could draw a picture better than he 
could; that is, she could make a tree look like 


.a tree on paper, and a person look like a person. 


Jimmy could draw only plans and such. She 
could play the piano so that visitors at the Lane 
house said, “‘Isn’t it remarkable!” And Jimmy 
couldn’t play Yankee-Doodle with one finger. 
She could sew, even patch up rips and things in 
Jimmy’s own shirts and shorts; and Jimmy 
couldn’t sew a button on. Natalie was almost 
always right about things like when Columbus 
came to America, or when Lincoln was president, 
or what is the longest river in the world; while 
Jimmy wasn’t always sure whether Pocahontas 
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A New Serial 


Think That! 


saved Miles Standish’s life or Capt. John Smith's 
or whether the Panama Canal ran east and weg 
or north and south. 


Well, anyhow Grandpa’s house was old 
enough to be queer inside and out. It had about 
a hundred rooms, or maybe twenty!—big rooms 
downstairs, not so big upstairs, and surprising 
little unexpected rooms all over the place. Daddy 
said he guessed that there were secret rooms init 
that you never did see and might not even findif 
you went looking for them. With a twinkle in 
his eye he said that an old house could keepa 
secret sometimes better than most people could 
Of course Jimmy and Natalie had gone looking 
for secret rooms in the old house, which the 
called Grand House just for fun, because it 
belonged to Grandfather. When they found 
doors here and there that they couldn’t open, 
they felt little shivers as they thought of the 
mysterious secrets that might be behind them 
They wanted to know what those secrets could 
be. 


Grandfather had a twinkle in his eye almost 
like Daddy’s twinkle. He had thick eyebrow 
that hung over his eyes like little long bushe 
over little shining pools of bright water. He 
had a pink, smooth face, shaved as clean asa 
Jonathan apple, and his hands were big and full 


of callouses, because he was always working} j 


with tools around home. For Grandpa was ai 
inventor, always making things; and Mother said 
Jimmy “took after him,” had inherited Grand 
pa’s inventive ways, and loved to make things 
particularly new things, that called for ingenuity. 
Ingenuity, Daddy explained, was a kind of know 
how that was born in you and was not the same 
as skill, which was a “learned-how.” Jimmy had 
some of both. So did Natalie for that matter; she 
knew how an old house ought to look on papéet, 


and how to draw it. And she knew how music 


ought to sound and could play it. 

Jimmy had a feeling about things that nobody 
told him. He was sure, for instance, that up i 
Grandpa's attic there ought to be three rooms 
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Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


on the side where there appeared 
to be only two. There were only 


two doors, but when you looked 
inside the two rooms into which 
those two doors opened, they al- 
ways seemed too small to take up 
all the space there was between 
the two doors. Jimmy thought 
there must be another room be- 
tween the two, a secret room that 
had no door that you could see. 
But when he asked Grandpa about 
it, Grandpa’s bright old eyes just 
twinkled, and he said, ‘““Well now, 
just think of that!” 

Grandpa wouldn’t tell him 
tight out whether there was or 
was not a secret room off the 
garret in the queer old house; 
Grandpa would just make him think about it for 
himself. And Grandpa made Jimmy think for 
himself. He would say, “A boy who can’t think 
is N. G.” And he said that that means not 
grown-up. Jimmy wanted to be grown-up. 

It was summer vacationtime, and Aunt Jessica, 
Mother's younger sister, had come home from 
college and brought fun and laughter and danc- 
ing feet and bright blue eyes into Grand House 
again. She was pretty as a picture, Aunt Jessica 
was, prettier than most girls you saw in motion 
pictures. Of course Mother was a lovely person, 
$0 you couldn’t be surprised that her sister was 
too. It wasn’t at all surprising that everybody 
loved Jessica; she was as sweet as she was beauti- 
ful. It wasn’t surprising either that this Bob 
Taber who came around to see her was in love 
with her too, or that she was going to marry 
him, as Mother had married Daddy. Jimmy could 
see good reasons too why Jessica loved Bob, 
for he was big and jolly and liked kids, and he 
had been a soldier and was a hero, Daddy said. 
Bob always thought about what everybody else 
wanted to do, and listened when you talked, 


‘ 


It was a most astonishing clock, because it was a calendar teo. 


and cared about what you thought and hardly 
about himself at all, or what great things he 
had done. 

Behind Grand House was a big back yard, 
with a swing, a sandbox, croquet, and smooth 
places where the grass was worn off so you could 
play marbles or jacks. There were bars you could 
climb over and trees you could climb up, and 
you could have all the boys and girls there to 
play that you wanted to. 


There was a little old barn where Grandpa 
kept his funny old car and stored all sorts of 
things; a little chicken coop you could set out 
on the grass and keep rabbits in, if they didn’t 
run away; boxes and old pieces of carpet you 
could use to make playhouses; shovels you could 
dig with; and the lawn mower and hose, which 
you sometimes used to help Grandpa “keep the 
place up.” There were dozens of other things 
you could have fun with if only you put them 
away again afterwards. 

Inside, the house was full of interesting 
things, from old trunks in the attic, full of 
clothes to dress up in, to the shop in the cellar, 
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where Grandpa had every kind 
of tool that you could use to 
make anything you wanted if 
you put them all back in order 
and kept things clean! 

In the big living room, which 
Grandma called the “come-and- 
go room,” there were tables to 
play games on, a fireplace 
where you could toast marsh- 
mallows or pop corn, bookcases 
full of books, and pictures of 
all sorts of “historic vehicles,” 
as Grandpa called them, from a 
wheelbarrow to a railroad en- 
gine, from an oxcart to a stage- 
coach. Electric lamps lighted 
the room at night, but in the 
middle of the ceiling was a big 
old lamp, hung on chains so 
you could slide it up and down. 
It burned kerosene, but Grand- 
pa and Grandma liked its soft 
light to read or knit by after 
the children went home to bed. 


It was a grand house, Grand 
House was, and the neighbor- 
hood children loved to come 
there, because Grandpa and 
Grandma loved to have them 
come. Quite often their fathers 
and mothers came too, and 
there would be a party at times 
like Saint Valentine’s Day or 
Halloween or Christmas. There 
was always a_ neighborhood 
Christmas tree at Grand House, 
even if you had one at home. 

Among the children who 
came almost every day in va- 
cation time was Anabel Evans, 


. Natalie’s best friend, who Jim- 


my thought was about the 
nicest girl he knew. She had 
curly red hair and could run 
like a boy, catch a ball, and 
throw it too, and hit it with a 
bat, and slide to a base, as if she 
really were a boy. Jimmy liked 
to have her around, even down 
in the cellar shop, where she 
watched him make things and 
said they were wonderful. 
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Then there was Doris Sam- 
uels, who always carried a little 
camera about and made funny 
pictures of all the others when 
they weren’t looking; and 
Frank Warren, who collected 
bottles and old magazines, and 
sold them to earn money for a 
bicycle. Little Wally Marsh 
was six, and carried around a 
little pink elephant in a glass 
ball that you could tip up to 
make a regular little snow- 
storm inside! “Sparkle” Treat, 
whose real name was Kenneth 
but who was called Sparkle be- 
cause of his bright eyes and his 
bright cheeks—so clean always 
that they almost did shine—he 
was eight, and had a long, 
droopy dog that did funny 
things that you had to laugh 
at. His dog was named Arte- 
mus, after a funny man Grand- 
pa said used to write funny 
books. Artemus was so long 
and thin you’d think he’d been 


The Scared Pumpkin 
By Lucille Streacker 


A yellow pumpkin in a field 
One night began to cry: 
“Somebody help! I see myself 
A-floating in the sky!” 


The wind ran through the 
corn and laughed: 
“Don’t be a silly goon; 


You may become a lantern, 


but 
You'll never be the moon!” 


stretched, or run through W 
wringer, or something. He half One 
one eye that never seemed tpfhings 
be looking the same way thlMound 
other one did; and his scrawnpiicross 
tail curled up over his flanks d-go 
like a question mark. ef U 
Other boys and girls cameghere \ 
sometimes, but these regula ghe lac 
ones were most always there meetin 
They all thought there was ogame t 
place quite like Grand Hougjfoom, 
and its big back yard, and noth-glways 
ing so interesting as the thingspitting 
they found in both. vere 2 
The only persons who cameo fe 
to Grand House who were nof!° Jin 
perfectly nice to the noisy 
rackety, come-and-go children’ 4 
were Martha Shaw, whopante 
worked for Grandma, and herpomett 
husband, Mait, who worked inp S¢ 
a garage downtown. Sometime§ It \ 
Mait came to fix Grandpa's oldfilock, 
car, which Grandpa said gotffoo. I 
out of sorts on Thursdays day 
Grandpa called the car “Oldfhe da 
Cantankerous,” which meantWyeat 
“old out-of-sorts,” you might—vas a 
say. Of course Old Cantankergmeant 
ous could get out of sorts on agereat 
Wednesday or a Monday. Andgmoney 
of course Grandpa could fix iffatbo 
himself, but he always telegwith 
phoned to Mait to come whegwith 
the old car acted up, ofgpictur 
wouldn’t act at all. It seemedasfand a 
if he just wanted to have Mait jsigns 
around sometimes. kind 
Mait had black hair and eyés, 
and generally didn’t talk much, 
except when kids got in hisf'S 
way. Then he sort of snapped pnd | 
and flared, like a match wheng°P™ 
you strike it on a hot stove’? 
Martha had red hair, and was e li 
likely to be cross too. She was 
careless and burned things, andy. 
sometimes broke things. But}? * 
Grandpa and Grandma nevél 
scolded her, or anybody else for 
that matter. The children tried 
to keep out of the Shaws’ waj; 
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ough aphey were afraid of Mait. 
He hai One of the most interesting 


emed ipffhings in the house was to be 
way thfound in the parlor, a room 
Sctawayiicross the hall from the come- 
iS flanks room, which was hardly 
et used at all, except when 
ls camehere was a wedding, or when 
regulughe ladies of the church had a 
s there meeting, or when the minister 
- was nogame to call. It was a cool, dim 
1 Hougoom, with the shades almost 
nd nothilways down, and the chairs 
e thinggitting around stiff as if they 
were afraid to get out of place 
ho cameor fear they couldn’t get back. 
vere nolo Jimmy there was one really 
noisy Gateresting thing in it and that 
children 28 2 strange old clock on the 
who prantel that Grandma would 
and herpometimes let them all go in 
stked inpnd see, as a sort of show. 


metime§ It was a most astonishing 
pa’s oldirlock, because it was a calendar 
aid gotfoo. It told not only the time 
ursdays. fpf day, but the day of the week, 
ur “Oldgthe day of the month, and what 

meantqeat it was. Grandma said it 
1 mightgwas a “museum piece,” which 
ntankergmeant something very rare, a 
rts onagerteat curiosity worth lots of 
ay. Andgmoney. It was about as big as a 
Id fix itfhatbox and had a yellow face, 
ys telegwith the hours marked, not 
ye whengwith numbers but with little 
up, o pictures, such as a ram, a fish, 
emedaspand a pair of scales, with queer 
ve Maitisigns that looked like some 
kind of alphabet. It needed to 
nd eyes (2° Wound only once a month. 
k much, ft had tiny gold moons and 

in hisP4tS all around its blue case; 
snapped I d little doors at the sides that 
h whengePened when the clock struck 


nd wasgct little figures come out of 
she wasgom™’ door and go around in 
gs, and front and into the other door 
ys, Bat fi” Grandma said 
never {tte figures were supposed to 
else forf’©Ptesent the “dance of life.” 
The first figure was a kind of 
way, walking on his hind legs 
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Birds are fly - ing south-ward, Blos-soms dis - ap - pear. 
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Now that summer’s 0 - ver, Now that autumn’s here. 


and playing an instrument that monk, with a long robe and a 
looked like two flutes with hood over his head; then a 
their ends in his mouth; next a (Please turn to page 30) 
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Now that summer’s 0 - ver, Now that autumn’s here, 
| 
| 
4 
Leaves are bright andlove - ly, Days are crisp and clear, 
+ stove with its soft, bell-like chime to 
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pgp Skippy Squirrel skedaddled down the 
tree, his plumy tail high in the air for 
everyone to see. 

“I've got the prettiest tail,” he thought, “of 
anyone I know. I’m going to keep it up real 
high, where it is sure to show.” 

Sometimes he held it straight and still; some- 
times it just hung loose and followed right be- 
hind him like a swishy little caboose. But not 


today! He turned his head and took another 
look and gave his tail down near the end an 
extra little crook. 

It was the first time he had gone to gather 
nuts alone. “You're big enough,” his mother 
said, “to find and store your own. And I have 
found,” she added, “when I've gone with you 
before, that you play instead of hunting, and 
you eat more than you store. 

“Winter will soon be here and snow will 
cover everything, so you must gather nuts enough 
to last you until spring.” 


Skippy scampered through the leaves, his tail 
still waving high, ready to investigate each hole 
that caught his eye. 

“An oak tree is the nicest place for me to 
make my nest,” said Skippy; “such a handy 
place, since I like acorns best.” 

Soon he found one and a hole that seemed 


- about his size. He squeezed inside, and in the 


dark he saw two big bright eyes! “Whoo-who 
are you?” a strange voice said, and Skippy 
stammered, “Me-ee; and who-oo are you? It’s 
much ‘too dark in here for me to see. I think 
I will be going now,” he added, then he found 
there ‘wasn’t room enough inside for him to 
turn around. And when he tried to back out, his 
tail got in the way, and Skippy turned a somer- 
sault—Ker-plopp!—and there he lay! 

And then before he could decide what it was 
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all about, he heard a whizzy noise—“zizz-zin" 
—and something fluttered out. ; 
“Old Owly Owl! I should have known,” hi 
said, “if I'd been wise. Whoever else could ev, ad 
have such big, bright, shining eyes?” “T 
He jumped up, brushed his bushy tail, and Rab 
looked to see once more if it was just as bemf 9° 
tiful as it had been before. “I'll have to finig *7!¢ 
another place to store my nuts,” he said, “big °* 
I sure hate to use my feet if I can use my healf ™ ‘ 
I'll find a hole down near the ground, or in it A 
yes-siree; then when I bring a nut home I wonif ° © 
have to climb the tree!” back 
Lippity-clip he bounced along, and in no ti 
he found a hole like he was looking for, ral 
close to the ground. This time he left his till. 
outside and took a careful peek. All he saw " 
darkness, but he heard a -“squeak-squeak 
squeak!” A shadow moved and someone saidj 
“Get out, this is my house!” And Skippy sai ; 
“Excuse me, please, I guess you’re Mrs. Mousey YOU 
“That hole was too small anyway,” he saidg 
and hurried on. “I’d better start to gathering | 
nuts; the day is almost gone.” mot 
Then he saw another hole, much larger thatf * ! 


the last, and started in, but suddenly someone} ;,i 
said, “Not so fast. This hole is mine,” and ou} 14, 
there popped a furry little ball with two long} yj. 
ears and a fuzz of a tail that was hardly thet} 5¢, 
at all. Ik 


iC 
Wp } 


Squirrel 


ory - By Georgia Tucker Smith 

—_ “Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Skippy Squirrel. “Ha, 
» , [ha, ha! That’s funny, your ears are longer than 

10Wn, he tail ” 

could 


“They should be, I’m a bunny,” said Bobby 
“tail, ani Rabbit as his nose stopped wiggling for a smile. 


t as hems In our family for years long ears have been the’ 


ve to fini Style. “And if you’re wondering why it is—of 
said, “bg course I may be wrong—but I think what made 
my head ™Y ears big is what made your tail so long.” 
L, or in it And little Skippy Squirrel, not knowing what 
to say, tucked his tail between his legs and slowly 
backed away. 

“I was only fooling,” Bobby laughed. “Your 
tail’s all right, but you sure will have to hurry if 
you get your nuts by night. You find a place to 
store them, and tomorrow I'll be here and help 


near 
one 

ippy said] “Oh, thank you,” Skippy answered. “I'll meet 
5. Mouse You without fail. I’m sorry for the things I said 


«jg about your ears and tail.” 

"Oh, that’s all right,” said Bobby, “but my 
mother always said, ‘Don’t look back, it’s better 
to keep looking straight ahead.’ Of course your 


tail is pretty, and I think my ears are too, but 
Mother says it all depends upon the point of 
‘ly Oe wiew. It's time for me to hop along, the sun is 

y getting low, and when my shadow gets this tall, 
| [know it’s time to go.” 


you gather lots of nuts, all kinds from far and | 


He looked down at his shadow, and then he 
said good-by and hopped away, his two big 
ears still pointing at the sky. 

Skippy watched him bounce along till he was 
out of sight. And as he started homeward, he 
looked first left, then right, deciding that the 
nicest place a little squirrel could be was in a 
nest he built himself, high up in some tall tree. 


He forgot he had a tail, and soon to his sur- 
prise he found, high in an old oak tree, a hole 
about his size. 

“I'd better go on home,” he said, “and get a 
good night’s rest. When I come back tomorrow 
I want to do my best.” : 


His mother met him with a smile and asked 
him right away, “Did you gather any nuts out 
in the woods, today ?” 

“No, Mother,” Skippy answered. “I guess I 
didn’t try. I thought I'd find an easy way and 
soon the time slipped by. The holes down low 
were occupied. I didn’t play,” he said; “but 
when I should have watched for nuts, I watched 
my tail instead.” 

He looked at her embarrassed-like. “But I 
know better now. I’ve learned to just forget my 
tail—a bunny taught me how. You would have 
liked him, Mother, he was very nice to me. He’s 
going to help me. gather nuts and take them to 
my tree.” 

His mother smiled, “Well, come on home, 
we'll eat my nuts today, but you work hard to- 
morrow; winter isn’t far away.” 

“Tl gather lots of nuts,” he said, “and I'll 
help Bobby too if there is ever anything he'd 
like for me to do.” 

“I'm sorry I was vain about my tail, but in the 
end things turned out right, because I made a 
friend.” 


Copyright 1947 by the author 
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(Continued from page 5) 


_ “Well, go into your dance, friends,” the old 
man. said. “I’ll furnish the music,” he added, 
picking up a harmonica from the table. 


Nothing like this had ever happened to any 


of the boys or girls before. They stood looking 


at Fred for some sign of what to do, and when 
he pushed one or two of them ahead of him 
they formed a circle and began to shuffle around 
the room, trying vainly to keep step with Pap 
Bentley’s music. 

» “Don’t be bashful!” Mother Bentley urged. 
Then as the music stopped and they stood awk- 
wardly in the center of the room she added: 
“Now, what song do you plan to sing? Maybe 
Papa can play the tune.” 

“Oh, Su-sanna!” Fred stammered, thinking 
quickly and feeling sure that it 
was a song that all of them 
knew. He punched the ghost 
ahead of him to get him started 
as Pap Bentley's harmonica 
picked up the tune. 

Their voices shook as they 
rose and fell in what Fred was 
sure was the most out-of-tune 
chorus that had ever been sung 
anywhere in the world. 

“Oh, Susanna, oh, don’t you 


scarf 


Up the quiet woodland path 
October lightly steals— 
I saw her blowing crimson 


And flashing golden heels. 


were ready to turn them over to the authorits 
for attempting to destroy their property? 

But just as the awful thought flashed throu 
Fred’s mind, Mother Bentley came back in 
the room carrying a big granite dishpan whid 
was piled high with the most appealing Jack. 
lanterns Fred had ever seen. They were hug! 


_balls of golden yellow molasses popcorn wit 


raisins stuck on generously to make eyes an 
nose and mouth. She handed one to each d 
the boys and girls while Pap Bentley joked wil 
them and tried his best to determine who ¥ 
under the funny masks. 

“I just heard Susie Ranier’s giggle somewher 
in the crowd,” he chuckled softly. 

“So did I,” Mother Bentley laughed as se 
put down the empty dishpa 

“We'll be looking for yu 
again next year!” Pap Bently 
said cordially as they filed oy 
into the night. 

“Yes, do come again net 
Halloween!” Mother 
urged. 

. “Y-yes, we will. Thank you! 
Fred managed, and the other 
nodded and waved their hand 
— as they trooped down the port 


cry for me. 
I’ve come from Alabama, with my banjo on my 
knee!” 

When they finally stopped, Pap Bentley and 
his wife were laughing so hard that Fred 
suspected they might be near to crying, their 
eyes were shining so. 

“Now for some Halloween recitations!” the 
old gardener said, after they got their breath. 

Laureen was the first to step forward, and she 
was followed one after another by the other 
girls and boys who recited quaveringly what 
they could remember of verses about cats and 
bats and owls. When the last had finished and 
Pap Bentley had applauded loudly, Mother 
Bentley slipped quietly out of the room. 

For a moment, Fred felt a sinking in his 
stomach. Had she gone to call the police after 
all? Had she and jolly-faced Pap Bentley merely 
been having fun at their expense—playing with 
them as a cat plays with a mouse—until they 
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steps and slipped into # 
shadows again. 

“Wow!” Puck exclaimed in relief as Pap Beni 
ley closed the door behind them, and they ducked 
behind the spirea bushes in Mr. Mainor’s garde 
“That was something!” 

“T'll say!” Fred agreed, pulling his mask asi 
to wipe his perspiring forehead. 

“Having us dance and sing and giving w 
popcorn balls—imagine!” one of the other bop 
chimed in. 

“And are they good!” Laureen declared, sifk 
ing her teeth into the golden mass of popcom 
and raisins. 

“T’ve heard of having a safe and sane Fout 
of July, but I’ve never heard of having a salt 
and sane Halloween before,” Puck said. 

“It’s a pretty good idea, though,” Susie saif 
taking her Fist bite of the popcorn ball. 

“You bet it is if molasses i ee like th 
is a part of it,” a lanky boy urn to page a 
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Pictures by 
Walter Ohlson 


By Trella Dick 


Pennant 


5 1 WAS barely sunrise of a late fall day, 


but already the steep slope of old Baldy was 


“@ echoing to unusual sounds. Laughter, song, and 


excited calls made merry music among the trees 
and rocks. The Hikers’ Club from the Hill City 


"} Junior High School was out for its last big jaunt 
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i before winter turned the foothills into a snowy 


playground. 

Margaret and Richard Palmer were members 
of the club. Their father had brought the club, 
ten members in all, out to the ranch the night 
before, so they could get an early start on their 
trip. 

Far up a gulch, a drift of blue smoke caught 
Richard’s eye. “Ramon’s up,” he said. “Early for 
him these days.” 

“Who's he?” asked Ted, one of the group. 

“Sheepherder. A friend of ours.” 

“Where are his sheep?” Jane asked eagerly. 

“See those things that look like bunches of grey 
tock?” asked Richard. “That’s the sheep all 
huddled together, still asleep.” 

“That campfire looks good to me,” said Teresa, 
shivering. 

‘Tl say. What are we waiting for?” shouted 
Ted. In a moment they were scrambling up the 
gulch at a fast rate. 

Two little black dogs dashed out to give them 
a noisy welcome. Ramon, surprised but friendly, 
built up the fire. 


Far up a gulch, a drift of blue 
smoke caught Richard’s eye. 


“How does it happen that you've kept the 
sheep in the hills so late this year, Ramon?” 
asked Richard, after he had introduced his friends. 

“Such a warm fall,” the herder explained. 
“Late rains brought good grass. My sheep are 
fine and fat. But now the time is up. The geese 
have been telling me all the week that it is time 
to leave the hills.” 

“The geese tell you?” stammered Jane. 

“Yes, all the week long they have been stream- 
ing south and calling to me, ‘Ramon, you better 
come along, or you and your sheep will get 
snowed in.’” He smiled at his listeners. “At 
least they call something as they go by, and that 
is what I think they say. So I am breaking camp 
today and starting for the south country. That 
is why you find me up so early. Warm yourselves 
as long as you wish. I must get to work. I want 
to be out of the gulch by noon.” 

“We must go too,” said Margaret. “We haven't 
had our breakfast yet. We're going to have it 
on Deer Flat, then climb Baldy as far as the 


_head of Big Smoky, and then come home.” 


“You see,” Bill explained eagerly, “if we 
complete the hike as we mapped it out, we get 
an achievement pennant. This is the last hike until 
spring. We've done all the others we planned.” 

“That is fine!” Ramon exclaimed warmly. 
“It is always fine to carry out plans. What a 
busy day we all have ahead of us! Well, I wish 
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By Florence Taylor 


I love a cool, crisp autumn 


With glorious colors every- 
where. 

To match its beauty in my life, 

Dear God, this is my earnest 
prayer. 


you pleasure in your climb, and 
hope the snow does not come 
soon enough to spoil your fun.” 
He squinted thoughtfully sky- 
ward as he spoke. 

“Why, there’s a sundog,” ex- 
claimed Richard, following Ra- 
mon’s gaze. “Come on, gang! 
Sundog in the morning, storm 
before night. You’d better hur- 
ty your sheep out, Ramon. So 
long, and good luck.” 

Hunger added speed to their 
climbing, and there was no more 
talk of being chilly as they 
scrambled over rocks and 
through briers to the place 
where they were to have break- 
fast. 

“There’s a spring here,” Mar- 
garet. “That’s one reason Dick 
and I like to eat here.” 

- “Plenty of firewood too,” her 

_ brother added. “Come on, boys, 
we'll scout around for fuel and 
tend to the fire. You girls can 
do the cooking.” 

The work progressed rapidly, 
with many eager hands helping, 
and the breakfast was consumed 
even more rapidly. Bread and 
butter, eggs, hot cocoa, and 
doughnuts all disappeared as if 
by magic. - 
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The boys burned all the trash 
and put the fire out carefully, 
while the girls packed up the 
breakfast things. Once more the 
march was resumed. 

No one noticed that for some 
time a cold wind had been blow- 
ing up. It was not until they 
were through the evergreens and 
above the timberline that Mar- 
garet noticed a haze dimming 
the bright blue of the sky. She 
glanced quickly at Tall Brother 
Peak and was immensely re- 
lieved to see his snowy crown 
distinct against the sky. 

“Nothing to worry about un- 
til Tall Brother gets a veil,” she 
told herself. 

They stopped for a breath- 
ing spell high on the rocky 
ridge that they had to travel to 
reach Big Smoky’s head. 

“We're making good time,” 
exulted Richard, glancing at the 
sun. “We should be traveling 
down Big Smoky three hours 
from now. We'll get home 
about the time Mom is taking 
the island-float pudding out of 
the oven.” 

“Island float!” came ecstatic 
shouts from all directions. 

“Dicky!” Margaret’s voice 
was reproachful. “That was to 
be a surprise.” 

“Sorry, it just slipped out be- 


_ cause I was thinking about it. 


Anyway,” her brother grinned, 
“they'll travel a lot better for 
knowing. I'll bet there won’t be 
a laggard in the bunch.” 

Charley, one of the boys who 
had been studying the land- 
scape through binoculars said, 
“Where’s the ranch? I can’t 
find it.” 

“You can’t see it,” answered 
Richard, “but you can see the 
upper part of the valley and 


maybe a Lombardy popular or ~ 


two. Over this way, Ted, you’re 
turned clear around. And over 


there’s the gulch where we say 
Ramon. Say, let me take thog 
glasses a minute.” 

He looked, and m 
and looked again. “— 
- “What is it, Dick?” askej 
Margaret. 

Her brother gave her th 
glasses. His face was troubled 

“Sheep!” she exclaimed in 
surprise. “ "Way up the gulch 
That means——” 

Richard nodded. “Means Ry. 
mon hasn’t even started down 
the gulch yet. I can’t understand 

“If we could only see his 
camp from here!” 

“No chance. It’s too fa 
down the gulch.” 

“Maybe he changed his 


mind,” someone suggested. 
“But why?” Richard said 
slowly. “He wouldn’t change it 
of his own free will. He knows 
how important it is———" 
“Dicky, look! Tall Both 


er 

Richard whirled around, and 
stared at the peak. So did th 
others. 

“Where’s the top of him? 
Bill asked. “He looks different’ 

“Clouds,” groaned Richard 
“They're thin now, but—oh, this 
makes things lots worse!” He 
looked through the glasses ontt 
more. No, sir, he’s not starting 
them.” 

“We'd better get out of 
here,” Jane suggested. 

Richard stood still 
thought for a moment. “Yo 
folks go on,” he said; “I've go 
to go see about Ramon.” 

“Why, Dick, we can't 
around that way without you. 
Margaret stared at her brothet 
dismayed. “We'll all have t 
come with you.” 

“How about the achievemett 

ant?” demanded Te 

“Would we have time to hep 
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Ramon and still go around by 
Big Smoky ?”’ 

Richard shook his head. 

There was an uneasy silence. 

“Are you sure Ramon needs 
help?” Bill asked at last. 

Again Richard shook his 
head. “I've got to find out 
though,” he said. 

The group looked at one an- 
other for a moment. Then, as 
though an unspoken vote had 
been taken, Ted said, ‘Lead on 
to Ramon’s camp.” 

The others nodded agree- 
ment. 

Richard’s face broke into a re- 
lieved grin. ‘““That’s swell. I hate 
not finishing our hike, but— 
well, here we go. Maybe we'll 


if be sorry, maybe we won't.” 


They weren't sorry two hours 
later when they reached the 
gulch and were welcomed by 
the worried sheepherder. 


“Never, never was I so glad 
to see anyone!” he declared. 
“Here I sit, my knee wrenched 
so I cannot stand, let alone 
walk. The storm will be here 
soon, and I wonder what will 
become of my poor sheep?” 

“How'd you hurt yourself, 
Ramon?” asked Richard as he 
briskly replenished the fire. 

“Stepped in a hole. I was 
hurrying to get started.” 

“We'll help with the sheep. 
Just tell us what to do.” 

“Fine! Fine! First get a little 
more wood for me.” 

“You're not going to stay 
here, are you?” gasped Jane. 

“Sheep come first, my child. 
rll be all right until someone 
can come for me.” 

“Why don’t some of us stay 
here with you, and the rest take 
the sheep down?” 

“No,” Ramon shook his head, 
“it will take all of you down at 
the forks. Sheep are silly things; 
they follow blindly. If one took 


the wrong fork, they would all 
follow.” 

“But how were you going to 
get them out alone?” 

“Not alone. With my two 
little lieutenants.” He indicated 
the dogs that sat near him. 
“They are better than a host 
when I am there to direct them, 
but I don’t know how well they 
will obey you. You see, I give 
my commands in my own lan- 
guage, Basque. If it had not been 
for the forks I would have at- 
tempted to hobble down the 
gulch, but at the forks you must 
be able to run and jump about.” 

Ramon’s face was drawn with 
pain, but his smile was coura- 
geous as he gave them careful 
directions for the journey. 

The dogs really did the start- 
ing, urged on by quick, shrill 
commands from the herder. 

It was so interesting to watch 
the great band of “woollies” 
pour down the slope, directed 
by the two busy little dogs, that 
the children forgot their part 
in it. 

“Get going,” Richard shouted 
at them, “Ted, Teresa, Bill, hur- 
ry or they'll get ahead.” 

With a sharp tinkling of 
bells, the constant bleating of 
many sheep, and the hikers’ ex- 
cited shouts, the pilgrimage got 
under way. 

As they neared the forks 
Richard’s worry increased. 
Would they be able to keep that 
surging mass from taking the 
wrong fork? 

“You and Ted stay back to 
watch for strays,” he told Mar- 
garet. “The rest of us will 
spread out across the left fork, 
and turn back any that start 
down that way. The dogs are 
doing a good job up ahead.” 

The children went at their job 
of keeping the sheep away from 
the left fork so zealously that 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


This day has been a happy one, 

Just filled with study, work, 
and fun; 

And, dear God, I am thanking 
You 

For guiding me the whole da 
through. 


the next Richard knew, they 
had “shood” the sheep clear 
across the narrow gulch and up 
the opposite hillside. 

Margaret and Ted dashed 
forward in a vain effort to turn 
them. 


Richard, afraid to cut across 
the flock lest he confuse them 
still more, groaned, but his 
groan quickly changed td a 
cheer. He saw the sheep pour- 
ing back into the gulch, the two 
little dogs yapping at their heels. 

Quite suddenly they were all 
past the left fork and jogging 
soberly down the proper trail. 

“Whew!” Richard gave a 
great sigh of relief. “Glad that’s 
over. They can’t go wrong now, * 
so I'm going back and stay with 
Ramon. Send Dad up as soon 
as you can, Margaret.” 


“Where are we _ taking 
them?” asked Bill. “To your 
place?” 

“No, we haven't any sheep- 
sheds. But there are some down 
the road. Margaret knows where 
they are.” 

Charley exclaimed excitedly, 
“It’s snowing.” 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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The Sermon the Mount 


By Bula Hahn 


Re many months Jesus had been preaching 
God’s word, healing the sick, and making 
the blind see and the lame walk. He told His 
listeners that God was the Father of all men, 
that all men were brothers, and that they should 
love and help one another. This was a new 
teaching, a doctrine of love. 

The fame of Jesus grew and spread through- 
out many cities and the surrounding country. 
Great crowds followed wherever He went. Some 
of the people wished to hear the new doctrine, 
some wanted to witness the miracles that Jesus 
was known to perform, others came to be healed. 

One day as Jesus, with His disciples, rested 


at the foot of a small mountain a great multitude . 


gathered there hoping to hear Jesus preach. The 
people had come from Galilee, Decapolis, and 
Jerusalem, and even from beyond the Jordan. 
Jesus’ heart was touched as He looked at the 
people who waited without food, so interested 
were they to hear Him preach. 

Jesus went farther up on the side of the moun- 
tain and sat down at a place where the trees 
were fewer and the ground less rough. The 
twelve disciples came and stood beside Him. The 
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Illustrated by Herbert 


people pressed close down in front, near enough 
to hear Jesus’ voice. 

The sermon that Jesus preached that dayi 
called the Sermon on the Mount. It is the great 
est of all His sermons. It is longer than amy 
other of His sermons of which we have a recott, 
and it was the first time that Jesus preached 
with all of His twelve disciples beside Hin 
while He talked. 

Part of this sermon was addressed to the di 
ciples and part of it to the people. To the ds 
ciples Jesus said, “Ye are the light of the world 
. . . let your light shine before men; that th 
may see your good works, and glorify yout 
Father who is in heaven.” Like a lighted candle 
in a dark room, Jesus wanted the disciples 
carry the message of God's love to a world 
dark with sin, hate, and despair. 

To the people Jesus explained His doctrine 
of love and happiness. He told them that God 
was a God of love, a loving Father, and tht 


-His greatest wish was to bless His children. A 


person who is blessed is a person who is happy 
Jesus also taught that happiness depends not m 
wealth or lands but rather on right living. 
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On the mount that day Jesus 
told which of the people were 
blessed in God’s sight: 

“Blessed are the poor in 
ppitit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. ; 

“Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted. 

“Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth. 

“Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteous- 


Autumn Prayer 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


We thank Thee for Thy lovely 
world, 
Which wears an autumn 
gown; 
We thank Thee for the chang- 
ing leaves 
In yellow, red, and brown. 


acceptable in God's sight. 
Love your enemies. and; do 
good to them that hate you was 
another rule Jesus taught. To 
those who would bring evil up- 
on you, you must send good 
will and blessings. Meeting 
hatred with love is the God 
way of solving a problem. 
Then Jesus told the people 
some of the things that the; 
should not do. He said «tha 


ness: for they shall be filled. We thank Thee for the grains person should not look for miig- 
“Blessed are the merciful: and fruits, deeds in another person’s life; 
for they shall obtain mercy. For asters, goldenrod; rather he should carefully 
“Blessed are the pure in We thank Thee for Thy love watch his own actions to see 
heart: for they shall see God. to us, that they were both honest and 
“Blessed are the peacemak- Thou gracious giver, God. kind. He said too that a man 
ers: for they shall be called en. should not judge another’s ac- 


sons of God. 


tions, for he could not know the 


“Blessed are they that have 
been persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

“Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you, 
and persecute you, and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake.” 

“Rejoice, and be exceedingly glad,” Jesus told 
them, “for great is your reward in heaven.” 

These “blesseds” are called the Beatitudes, 
and they tell of gladness and joy of the highest 
possible kind. To be blessed is to be happy. 
Many people like to repeat the Beatitudes and 
use the word “happy” instead of the word 
“blessed” so as to emphasize fully the happiness 
and joy that come from being blessed by God 
the Father. 

In this sermon Jesus brought together the 
whole of His doctrine. He summed up His teach- 
ing in the common words familiar to the people, 
so that they might all understand it. The people 
were astonished at the boldness of His doctrine, 


motives behind them. His judg- 
ment might be amiss, and if he judged amiss, 
his own actions might be judged in the same 
manner. God alone can rightly judge a man’s 
actions. 

A few of the people there on the mountain- 
side took notes on the sermon. Some may have 
wanted a record of the things that Jesus said, 
so they could take them to the priests; for.the 
rulers of the Temple were trying to prevent 
the people from following Jesus and His new 
doctrine. They wished to know all that He did so 
they could say His actions were unlawful. But 
most of the crowd that-day had to rely on their 
memory to remember the things that Jesus said, 
for they did riot know how to write down His 
words. 

We owe our knowledge of the Sermon on 
the Mount mainly to the disciple Matthew and 
the evangelist Luke. It was Matthew who gave 
the most complete account of the sermon. 


fy yout but they had to admit among themselves that = Matthew tells us that Jesus told His listeners 
1 cande§ JUS spoke as one who knew the truth and had pot to pray as the heathen who wished to be 
iples oy * tight to declare it. heard of men. But rather they should close their 


Jesus gave the people many rules for right 


door and pray quietly in this manner: “Our 
and good living. He said that when a man wished 


Father who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 


doctrine ‘© bring a gift to the altar in the Temple, he name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as 
rat Godly Should first examine his own heart to see if it in heaven, so on earth. Give us this day our daily 
nd that held any ill feeling toward another person. If bread. And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
dren, Af there was ill feeling in his heart he should forgiven our debtors. And bring us not into temp- 
happy 8° and settle all his differences with others in tation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is the 


a friendly manner before offering the gift. This 
needed to be done before the gift would be 


kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen.”’. 
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Dear Boosters: 


School days again! I can see you running with a hop, skip, and jump 
to meet new adventures in friendship and fun and learning. Perhaps 
new boys and girls entered your school this fall, and you can make your- 
self and them happy by being friendly and helpful. 


Look for the pleasant, happy things that 


ppen each day. You might 


even keep score on a note pad in your room and see how many happy 


things each new day brings. 


Your lessons are God’s gifts to you too. If they seem hard at times 
perhaps you will like to remember this little verse: 
“All wisdom that in books you find 
Is wisdom from the Father's mind. 
And when of Him you freely ask 
He easy makes your schoolroom task.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


P. S. Would you like to join the Good Words Booster Club? If so, send 
a post card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words Booster 
Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., and ask for an application blank. 


I'll be very happy to send one to you. 


Dear Secretary: 1 think it is won- 
derful to belong to the Good Words 
Booster Club. The club helps me 
in many ways to make friends. 

One day my teacher read us the 
story ‘Twenty-four Golden Hours.” 
The story was about a girl who 
pretended that Jesus was with her 
all day. She kept thinking how she 
would act if He were beside her. 
‘That day she made more friends. 
I tried to do as this girl did one 
day. At first it was hard, but when 
I tried hard I did it. Maybe other 
members would like to try this too. 
_ Every morning our class recites 

The Prayer of Faith and the Lord’s 
Prayer before we begin our studies. 
I have found out that doing this 
helps me all day long. 

What I like best about being in 
the club is that we make more 
friends and make ourselves happier 
too.—Mary Ellen Steele, Cottage 
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No. 19, O. S. and S. O. Home, 
Xenia, Ohio. 


Dear Setretary: 1 am trying to 
pee my temper, but when anyone 
makes me mad, I lose it. 

The thing that I like about the 
Good Words Booster Club is The 
Prayer of Faith. It has helped me to 
not do things that other boys do. 
It helps me to do things that I 
don’t think I can do. One time 
I didn’t think I could pole-vault, 
but I said, “God is my help in 


and I did it. 


$s morning in class we talked 


about the rules of the Good Words. 


Booster Club and learned them. 

We learned also that if you are 
a friend, you will have friends. 
Cheerio!—Teddy Myers, Cottage 
No. 23, O. S. and S. O. Xenia, 
Ohio. 


& Mary and Teddy live ina 
home for boys and girls. Many 
of the boys and girls in the 
home belong to their local Good 
Words Booster Club, which is 
a branch of our club. We are 
happy to know that they are 
finding both help and happiness 
through the club. 


Dear Secretary: One day after 
school I went down to the school 
basement with a friend of mine, 
Nancy, another friend, had a very 
bad nosebleed. I began trying to 
think of a way to help her. At 
last I said The Prayer of Faith to 
myself. Then I went back up tp 
our room, found the teacher, and 
told her about Nancy. Then I hur 
ried back to the basement and told 
Nancy what I had done. Soon the 
teacher came down and fixed het 


~ up. I went home happy because | 


knew I had helped Nancy.—Ma- 
garet Slavin, 7 Dunbar St., Belle 
ville, Ont., Canada. 


Margaret used the perfedt 


formula for getting guidance 
when it is needed. This formula 
is “Go first to God in prayet, 
and then go where God direds 
you to go.” In repeating The 


_ Prayer of Faith Margaret went 


first to God. Then God sent 
her the idea of going’ to het 
teacher, and she carried out 
this idea. Try using this plat 
when you are not quite suf 
what you should do, and I know 
that you too will feel happy 
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Dear Friend: Our Good Words 
Booster Club is proud of its four- 
teen members, who are pupils of 
the Maple Grove rural school. Ev- 
ery pupil is a member, and each 
one fbrds faith and courage in the 
lovely words of The Prayer of 
Faith. So many times it has been 
repeated by someone for the com- 
fort it brings. Each one tries to 
keep the pledge of our club. We 
often fail to remember it, but all 
of us are trying. Big and little alike 
know that just trying is often half 
the battle. 

We are also members of the 
Rural Bible Crusade, and these two 
organizations work together nicely. 
We have earned New Testaments 
for learning Bible verses. 

Our greatest hope is that we 
shall always be worthy members 
of such a wonderful club as the 
Good Words Booster Club.—Helen 
Bruns, Route 3, Windsor, Mo. 


When school opens this club 
will be ready to begin its regu- 
lar school meetings. Perhaps 
your teacher would be interested 
in having a Good Words 
Booster Club in your room. If 
so, ask her to write to me for 
information about forming a 


club. 


Dear Secretary: 1 love to read all 
the nice letters in our magazine. 
Those who belong to: our club are 
scattered in various countries, 
States, and provinces, which makes 
the letters all the more interesting. 

It certainly is great to know that 
there are so many nice boys and 
girls all over the world. 

I hope we shall all grow up to 
be good citizens of our countries. 
—Carladon Kraatz, Rte. 1, Olm- 
sted, Ill. 


ek THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 


the day. 


You will all be interested to 
know that WEE WIsDOM goes 
to every part of the world where 
English is spoken. It is the hope 
of the editors that through the 
magazine and through the pen 
pals the children of the world 
will learn to know and under- 
stand one another. When we 
understand another person we 
know how to co-operate with 
him. Understanding and co-op- 
eration will banish all thoughts 
of war. 
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Dear Secretary: 1 have always 
been shy and timid, and I did not 
get good grades on the oral reports 
in school. I was so shaky when I 
played before anyone that my music 
was not good. 

I made up my mind that I would 
not be that way any more, and I 
asked God to help me in this. Right 
after this we had to make a series 
of reports in English, and I made 
a grade of A on all of them. 

I am trying to remember that 
God is always with me so that I 
have nothing to fear.—Carol Austin, 
114 S. Grant St., Bloomington, Ind. 


Carol’s letter helps us to re- 
member that we too have cour- 
age. It does take courage to 
cease thinking about our fears 
and to turn to God for help, 
believing that He will send it. 
Faith is the bridge across which 
God sends us the perfect an- 
swers to our prayers. The bridge 
of believing that Carol built in 
her mind was strong and steady, 
and so God was able to help her 
quickly and easily. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Linda Lee Jackson (11), 615 
Berlin St., Waupaca, Wis.; Patty 
Roser (10), 37th St. Ext., Rte. 1, 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; Susan Harbin 
(11), 709 Adam St., Westminister, 
S. C.; Gladys Johnson (12), 549 
Liberty St., Hubbard, Ohio; Kath- 
erine Krahulec (13), 312 E. School 
St., Owatonna, Minn.; David Jen- 
sen (11), East Nicolaus, Calif. ; 
Jeanette Mercer (12), Box 483, 
Greybull, Wyo.; Oenone Davies 
(13), Casilla 1745, Valparaiso, 
Chile, S. America; David Van 
Aernam (13), Port Leyden, N. Y.; 
Lawrence Lup (11), 1281 Apple- 
wood, Rte. 2, Milford, Mich.; 
Dorothy Davis (12), 1030 S. Mc- 
Donough St., Decatur, Ga.; Luane 
Brent (13), Rte. 2, Weiser, Idaho; 
Anna Mihal (12), 43 Maple St., 
Garfield, N. J.; Joy Tinker (13), 
Rte. 3, Windsor, Mo.; Marlene 
Myer (10), U. B. O. T., Penal, 
Trinidad, British West Indies; 
Merle Reynolds (10), Nutrioso, 
Ariz.; Sarah Murphree (11), We- 
dowee, Ala.; Norma Jean Michael- 
son (13), Baldwin, Wis.;. Melva 
Epple (11), Warner, Okla.; Miriam 
Mutchmor (13), 1210 4th Ave. 
S., Letbridge, Alta., Canada; Alma 
Goodbrand . (12); Youngstown, 
Alta., Canada; Don Holmes (13), 
537 State St., Dupo, Ill.; Sam Kline 
(13), Rte. 2, Washburn, IIl.; Edith 
Volkel (13), Lenora, Kans.; Betty 
Golden (13), William Golden 
(11), Friendsville, Pa. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

‘ All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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T is fun to add new, strange, 

and important-sounding 
words to our vocabulary and 
then try them out on our 
friends. This month we have an 
odd-looking word: ichthyology. 

From the stamps illustrated 
on this page you can probably 
guess something of its meaning. 
The encyclopedia defines ichthy- 
ology as “that branch of natural 
history which treats of fishes.” 

There is an old saying 
among sailors that goes some- 
thing like this: “Wherever there 
is water there is likely to be 
fish.” Indeed there are few 
places on the earth where we 
find bodies of water without 
fish in them, and usually in 
such places the water is contam- 
inated so that the fish cannot 
live in them. 

Scientists today tell us that 
more than thirteen thousand 
species of living fish have been 
discovered and named. They 
range in size from the tiny 
tropical fish, only a fraction of 
an inch long, to the huge deep- 
sea sharks, which sometimes at- 
tain a length of twelve to fif- 
teen feet. 

Some fish are fresh-water 
dwellers, as for example, the 
pike. Some, including sharks, 
bluefish, and swordfish, live 
only in the salty oceans. Others 
are at home in either fresh or 
salt water, as for example, the 
mullet. Some species of fish 
are found only in shallow wa- 
ter, and others only where the 
water is many fathoms deep. 
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Some species live only in the icy 
waters of the northern and 
southern hemispheres; others 
are found only in the warm 
waters of the tropical regions. 

It is fascinating to study the 
many different kinds of fish 
and learn to identify them. The 
various families of fish can be 
identified by the number, shape, 
and arrangement of their fins 
and by the shape and size of 
theit bodies and tails. 

In the matter of food habits 
fish are amusingly like human 
beings. Some fish will eat any- 
thing; others are very particular 
and choicy about their food. 
Some are cannibals in that they 
eat their piscatory brothers. 
Others, as for example, one 
kind of carp, are strict vege- 
tarians. 

William Beebe, the naturalist, 
discovered some extraordinary 
varieties of fish living far down 
in the depths of the ocean. In 
the bathysphere, a device built 
to withstand the tremendous 
pressures of the ocean waters, 
Beebe descended several hun- 
dred feet below the ocean’s sur- 
face. There in the darkness 


where no sunlight ever pene. 
trates he found a great number 
of freakish specimens. Some of 
these deep-sea fish are phos 
phorescent, and the light that 
emanates from them makes 
them visible several feet away. 
Others appear to carry lamps 
much like automobile head. 
lights that light their way. Some 
are horrible-looking specimens 
resembling monsters that one 
might encounter in a night 
mare. 

Our philatelic aquarium will 
contain both old and new 
friends. First, on the one-eytit 
Iceland stamp, is our old friend 
the cod, who with his cousins, 
the herrings shown on the three. 
eyrir stamp, likes cold water, 
(One eyrir is equal to about 
three of our mills.) Next, on 
the Cayman Islands stamp is 
pictured a handsome tropical 
resident, the ribbon fish, who 
likes the warm waters of the 
Caribbean. The interesting tt 
angular stamp from Costa Rica 
pictures the tuna or tunny, 
whose name in the Spanish 
language is spelled atén. The 
tunny. is found in all tropical 
waters, and sometimes spect 
mens weigh as much as a thou 
sand pounds. 

Other kinds of fish pictured 
on stamps and the countries is 
suing them are: swordfish, Pan- 
ama; dolphin, Guadeloupe and 
Cayman Islands; carp, China; 
trout, Japan; mud skipper, Lt 
beria; shark, Eritrea; salmon, 
Newfoundland. 
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SPARTANS 


Kegs Follows the Crowd 


EGS ran down the moonlit road. His over- 

coat clung to his legs and made him slow. 

He was late for the party at David’s house, and 

he did not want to miss anything that would 
make this his best Halloween. 

He reached the short cut past Mrs. Hanlevy’s 
barn. The sound of voices slowed his pace. Quite 
plainly in the moonlight he saw four boys from 
his room at school, Zip Holiday, Charley Brewer, 
Teddy Malone, and Earl Farrell. Usually he did 
not spend much time with them because they so 
often did things that got them into trouble, but 
what they were doing now surprised and inter- 
ested him. 

The barn roof swept leisurely down from its 
tidge and ended only a few inches above their 
heads. They had propped long, strong boards 
against it, and Mrs. Hanlevy’s old brougham 
that was never used any more but sat sedately 
in the barn, a relic of the horse-and-buggy days, 
stood before the boards. The boys were tying a 
very long rope to it, one so long that Kegs was 
sure it was several ropes tied together. 

“Hey, boys,” he called softly. 

“No use whispering,” snickered Teddy Ma- 
lone. “No one’s at home.” 

“Halloween joke,” grinned Charley, showing 
his teeth in mischievous delight. “We'll be gone 
when they get back.” 

Earl tightened the knot and Charley took the 
free end. He threw it high and far, all the way 
over the barn ridge. 


if 


“Here we go!” cried Zip. “You boys heave, 
and I'll get the rope on the other side and pull.” 

He disappeared around the barn. 

Kegs understood their plan. Zip would guide 
and pull from the other side, and Earl and 
Teddy and Chatley would push. When the 
brougham was off the boards and onto the roof, 
one by one they would shift around the barn 
and pull. 

“Lend a hand, Kegs,” spluttered Earl. 
old junk is heavier than it looks.” 

“Push,” said Charley, “if you ain’t afraid.” 

Teddy teased: “He's scared! But he'll laugh 
as loud as anyone when we get it on top.” 

“Suppose it runs down the other side?” Kegs 
asked anxiously. “It'll break.” 

“When we get two wheels on each side of 


“This 


the ridge, it can’t come down of itself,” said 
Charley. 

“Who cares anyway?” asked Teddy. “It’s no 
good.” 

“Mrs. Hanlevy may not feel that way,” said 
Kegs. 


Earl laughed. “Can't you see her up there 
holding the lines and clucking to old Buce- 
phalus? If we could only get the horse up too!” 

The boys shouted with laughter. 

“If!” gasped Teddy, breathless. 

From the other side of the barn, Zip called 
again, ‘Push, boys!” 

Kegs looked across the field at David’s house, 
with its windows showing bright squares of light. 
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In the moonlight he saw four boys. 


He ought to be there, but if the boys were going 
to put the brougham up anyway he wanted to 
see it, and he did not want them to spread the 
word around school that he was a coward. 

He hesitated, drawn by the lights and his de- 
sire to see the end of the Halloween prank. 

“Yellow!” twitted Teddy. “You're scared clear 
through. All Spartans are. That’s why they don’t 
have fun.” 

Kegs flashed hot with indignation. 

“We have plenty of fun,” he retorted. “And 
we're no more scared than you are!” 

Impulsively he stripped off his overcoat and 
threw it across the driver's seat. He put his 
shoulder against the back of the brougham and 
pushed with all his might. He strained and sweat. 
Once they got it on the ridge, he would leave. 

Slowly it rolled up the boards. All four wob- 
bly wheels jolted onto the roof. 

Charley said: “Steady it, fellows. I'll get on 
_the rope.” 

He too ran around the barn, and soon Zip 
called, “O. K., Teddy. You come next.” 

Teddy left, and soon Earl followed. 

When Zip called, “O. K., Kegs,” Kegs ran to 
join them on the rope. 

“Heave!”” Charley sang out, and they pulled 
until they saw the brougham appear on the moon- 
lit sky line. The front wheels cleared the ridge, 
and the whole thing settled on it with a thud. 

The boys shouted with triumph. The job was 
done! 
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“Let's tie the rope to that tree,” Kegs 
gested, “to steady the brougham. Besides it\l 
be easier to get it down.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Charley and Zip. “The 
harder the better!” 

“I say tie it,” Earl broke in quickly, “so it'] 
be sure to stay till folks see it.” 

Teddy was laughing so hard that he could 
not talk, but at last it was decided to tie the 
rope. 

When it was tied, Kegs thought again of the 
party. There would be refreshments, and if he 
stayed here staring he would miss them. 

“So long, boys,” he called in sudden haste, 
“Let me know what happens.” 

He felt lighthearted as he ran down the road. 
He had proved that he was as brave as any of 
them, and none of them could tell that he was 
a coward. 

At David's the fun was at its height. Chink 
had bobbed too enthusiastically for apples and 
had fallen into the tub of water. When Kegs 
arrived, Chink had on one of David's suits and 
was sitting by the fire getting warm. Coralee, 
with bandaged eyes, was pinning on the donkey's 
tail. Her cousin Red had whirled her around 9 
vigorously that she was stabbing at the empty 
wall opposite the donkey, and the other Spartans 
spluttered with laughter. The whole house was 
ghostly with pumpkin faces, shocks of corn, cats 
and witches, and clear little gadgets that David 
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“What kept you?” David asked. 


had worked out for the party. 

Kegs wished that he had 
come earlier so that he could 
have been in on everything. 

“What kept you?” David 
asked as he put Kegs’s hat in 
the closet. ““We waited for you 
quite a while.” 

Kegs stammered guiltily, “I 
bumped into Zip and Earl and 
some other fellows. They 
needed help and——” 

Bob cried, “Come, see the 
pocket knife Andy got for pin- 
ning on the best donkey’s tail!” 

Everyone crowded around 
Andy. They were still admir- 
ing the knife when Mrs. Har- 
tison pushed back the portieres 
and invited them into the din- 
ing room. 

Kegs sighed happily as he 
looked at the table laden with 
candy, popcorn, pumpkin pie 
mounded with whipped cream, 
doughnuts, cider, blocks of va- 
nilla ice cream with chocolate 
on the inside shaped like black 
cats—everything a person could 
want! He wished again that he 
had been at the party from the 
start. He had missed so much! 

He was helping himself to 
doughnuts when the telephone 
rang. The talk and laughter 
stilled while Mr. Harrison an- 
swered it. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hanlevy,” he 
said. 

Kegs’s hand stopped over the 


platter of doughnuts. His heart. 


stood still, and he strained to 
hear what came next. 

“You say the Spartans rifled 
your barn while you were 
gone? 

“They put your brougham on 
the roof and opened the chicken 
runs? 


“I hope Suttons’ dog didn’t — 


hurt any of them. 
“But what makes you think 
the Spartans did it? They are 


Fume to up. pals 


all here and we're having a 
party for them now.” 

Kegs’s throat felt thick. Why 
had the boys opened the chick- 
en runs? And why did she 
blame the Spartans? What else 
did they do. 

Mr. Harrison listened in- 
tently, and his wandering gaze 
came to Kegs and stopped. He 
said, loud enough for everyone 
to hear: 

“Jason found Kegs’s overcoat 
in the brougham ? 

“Tl ask him about it, Mrs. 
Hanlevy, but this doesn’t sound 
like the Spartans. May I call 
you back?” 

Kegs’s ears burned, and his 
eyes blurred. Mr. Harrison said, 
“Kegs, my boy, do you want to 


come in here and tell me how . 


your overcoat got on top of 
Mrs. Hanlevy’s barn? Or would 
you rather call her?” 

Kegs did not want to do 
either. Mortified, he looked 
around the room only to see 
Red shake his head dubiously 
while he said, ‘““Who’d take all 
the trouble to put that old rat- 
tletrap on the roof?” 

That made the trick sound 
silly to Kegs too, for he had 
sweat and strained to help do 
it. 

Coralee said: “Poor Mrs. 
Hanlevy! I do hope they get it 
down all right. She and Mr. 
Hanlevy used to ride in it to- 
gether, and she cares a great 
deal about it!” 

Andy nibbled pie. He said, 
“I’m sorry she thinks we'd pull 
a trick like that on her. She's 
been awfully good to us.” 

Kegs remembered that he 
had told David that Zip and 
Earl had delayed him on his 
way over. He gulped miserably. 
He was faced with the ugly 
choice of telling on Zip and the 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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2 eggs 
1 cupful milk 


Quick Breads for Brisk Days 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Serve at once. 


Scrambled Eggs in Popover Shells 


@ Beat eggs with 11/ tablespoonfuls milk for each egg used. Add 
salt and pepper to taste. Place in well-greased frying pan over 
slow fire. Lift gently to loosen eggs from the bottom of the pan 
until all the mixture cooks. Split popovers and fill with scrambled 
eggs. 


1 cupful flour 


88 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 1/4 cupful milk 
lf teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful flour 


114 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 


@ Peel, core, and cut apples into round slices 14 inch thick. 
Sprinkle generously with sugar and let stand an hour or longer. 
Sift together flour, baking powder, and salt. Stir milk in gradually. 
Beat smooth. Add well-beaten eggs. Dip apple slices in batter 


October 


14 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful flour 
2 teaspoonfuls melted shortening 


e@ Beat eggs well, add milk, and beat again. Sift flour and salt. 
Gradually add to milk mixture. Stir in melted shortening and 
beat with rotary beater for two minutes. Grease muffin tins 
generously and place in hot oven (450° F.) until sizzling hot. 
Beat batter again and pour pans % full. Bake in hot oven 10 
minutes then reduce heat (to 350° F.) and bake 20 minutes. 


Corn Fritters 


1 teaspoonful melted shortening 
1 cupful drained corn 


e Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together. Beat egg, add 
milk and melted shortening; then add to flour mixture, and beat 
until smooth. Stir in corn. Drop by tablespoonfuls into hot 
‘shallow fat in frying pan. Fry 4 minutes, brown on all sides. 
Drain on paper towel. 


Apple Fritters 


3 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Y, cupful milk 


Table Blessin 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, I thank 
You for 
Your loving care of me; 
For food to keep me well 
and strong, 
As Your own child should 
be. 


and fry in shallow fat until 
lightly browned. Drain on paper 
towel. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar if desired. Serve hot. 


Muffins 


2 cupfuls flour 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
14 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful milk 
2 tablespoonfuls melted butter 
1 egg 
e Sift together into large mix 
ing bowl flour, baking powder, 
sugar, and salt. Beat egg, blend 
with melted butter and milk 
Gradually combine with flow 
mixture. Stir just enough to mix 
well. Pour into greased muflin 
pans and bake in a moderately 
hot oven (400° F.) for 20 to 25 
minutes. 


Kegs Follows the 
Crowd 


(Continued from page 25) 


boys or letting the Spartans take 
the blame for something the 
had not done. 

David said quietly, “Dad, 
would it make any difference 
if you told her our party began 
at seven-thirty and has been go 
ing ever since?” 

“That wouldn’t explain 
Kegs’s coat,” said Mr. Hartt 


son. “Maybe he ought to £0 | 
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over and talk to her. She's 
smart enough to know he 
didn’t put the thing up there 
alone. It took Jason and two 
other men to get it down.” 

Kegs asked in a small voice, 
“[t’s all right, isn’t it, Mr. Har- 
rison? Nothing broke—or any- 
thing?” 

“Luckily, it’s all right. Get 
your hat, Kegs. Maybe together 
we can make her understand 
that boys sometimes don’t think 
far enough ahead to see the 
trouble they may cause.” 

David went with Kegs for 
his hat. 

“What are you going to do, 
Kegs?” he whispered. 

Kegs shook his head. “I don’t 
know. What would you do, Da- 
vid?” 

Before David could say any- 
thing the telephone shrilled 
again. 

In the shadowy hallway Kegs 
heard Mr. Harrison answer it. 
Someone talked a long time be- 
fore he said, “It’s kind of you 
to call, Mrs. Hanlevy; and I'll 
tell him. 

“Yes, boys often follow the 
crowd. Grownups too. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hanlevy, he'll 
stop for his coat.” 

Mr. Harrison hung up the 
receiver. 

“Well,” he said with relief 
in his voice, “the Spartans are 
in the clear. Kegs, come in and 
I'll explain. You'll want every- 
one to know, and they'll hear 
sooner or later anyway. After 
you left, Zip, Charley, Earl, 
and Teddy opened the chicken 


runs, thinking that was funny 


too. When Mrs. Hanlevy got 
home she and Jason got help to 
straighten things out. They 
found your coat, and she called 
here. She had hardly hung up 
when Jason brought in the boys. 
(Turn to inside back cover) 


Making a Dish 
Garden 


By 
Russell J. Robinson 


“*T-\ISH_ gardening” 

D will help 
learn much about small 
plants and flowers. It 
will give you the joy of 
creating original de- 
signs. 

Dish gardens are 
wonderful gifts for all 
occasions. Well made, 
they may also bring you 
a goodly bit of pocket 
money. The necessary materials are cheap and easily obtainable. 

In most homes there are dishes, bowls, and shallow pans that 
are never used. In these containers your dish gardens will grow. 

You will also need a package of patching cement, which you 
may obtain at any hardware store. In addition you will need a 
few small stones, some dirt, and several plants. 

When you pick out your dish, think of it as a picture frame. 
Plan your garden before you start work. With a soft pencil 
mark inside the dish the path of a river, or outline the shores of a 
lake. Decide where to set your plants and where to place a 
bridge, a house, a tiny figure or group of figures. 

Next mix a small portion of cement to a fairly thick con- 
sistency. Then along the lines you have marked, mold the “banks” 
of your river or lake. Place small bits of stone or clinkers in the 
banks to hide the plaster. When done, let dry over night. Bits of 
mirror or clear glass placed over blue paper make nice lakes 
and rivers. 

When dry, paint the plaster banks with moss-green oil paint, 
which you can obtain at a ten-cent store. Now cover the “land” 
sections with small pebbles and a little charcoal. Fill in with clean, 
sifted dirt. Now you are ready for planting. 

First decide where your “trees” shall be set. The best materials 
for these are seedlings of fir, pine, yew, and other evergreens. 
They should be no more than three or four inches high. Before 
planting dampen the roots. Choose small plants for the remain- 
ing space. Vegetable tops, such as carrots, horse-radish, or beets 
will produce an artistic effect. You may even sow a small amount 
of grass seed. 

_ Small figures, benches, and animals such as horses, dogs, or 

cats, may find a place in your scene. These you can buy in your 

ten-cent store. Be careful not to overcrowd your dish. Figures 
(Continued at bottom of page 28) 
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Be Kind to the Birds 


By Glenn Morgan 


~~ 


BIRD-FEEDING station placed outside a favorite window 

and not too near the house will not only help your feathered 
friends but will give you something interesting to watch all 
winter. 

If you follow the directions given here, you will have a good 
feeding tray. 

A board 12 by 15% inches in size for the floor and a thin 
board 13 by 1814 inches for the roof are the two largest pieces 
of wood you will need. The board across the back of the tray is 
151/, by 514 inches. Two sticks 614 inches long support the roof at 
the front. 

Study the drawing of the side view, and tack these boards 
together; then tack a narrow strip, 1 or 1¥%2 inches wide, around 
the edge of the floor to keep the seeds from falling off. 

Leave the color of your bird shelter a natural wood or just 
stain it to protect it from the weather. Do not paint it bright 
colors. 

Nail the shelter on a post with the back part facing north to 
protect the birds from the winter wind. 

The birds love to eat sunflower seed, whole or coarse-ground 
corn, split peas, bread crusts, and suet. 


should be not more than one inch high. Instead of a river or 
lake, you may have a highway skirting your garden. Small cars, 
wagons, busses, or trucks can be placed upon it. Let your imag- 
ination go to work. Plan before you plant. You will find dish gar- 
dening one of the most fascinating of hobbies. 


28 October 


A Different Kind 
of Halloween 


(Continued from page 12) 


dressed like a ghost agreed, 
“Um-m-m, this is good!” 

The boys and girls had 
dropped down on the ground 
to rest and to await further 
orders from Fred while they 
ate the golden jack-o’-lanters 
Mother Bentley had given them, 

Fred seemed in no hurry to 
go on. He stood staring at the 
Bentley cottage for several mo- 
ments, deep in thought, as he 
munched his popcorn. Then he 
turned toward the crowd. “I 
was scared stiff at first,” he ad- 
mitted. “But when they got us 
into the living room and said 
something about going into our 
dance, it all came to me. Of 
course I couldn’t stop and ex- 
plain to you then,” he went on, 
“But once one of our aunts 
from Saint Louis told us about 
how the boys and girls there go 
from house to house in costume 
to sing or dance or recite on 
Halloween. And after they've 
put on their act the people 
treat them, Aunt May said.” 

“Of course, I remember 
now!” Laureen exclaimed. “I 
guess the children in the town 
where the Bentleys used to live 
must have done that.” 

Fred nodded. “She said that 
they carry paper bags to collec 
the candy and popcorn and 
apples and things in.” 

“Say, that is an idea!” Puck 
declared. “I wonder if it would 
work in this town?” 

“It ought to if it works in 
Saint Louis,” Fred reasoned. 

“Tt would be worth trying 
anyway,” Puck said. “And be 
sides it would take a lot of the 
scare out of the business for 


us. 


“Yes,” Fred agreed, “I nevet 
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want to quake in my boots again 
like I did when Pap Bentley 
herded us into his house. It was 
worse even than last year when 
Judge Daniels gave us that run 
for our lives.” 

“The goose bumps stood out 
on me an inch high,” Puck 


declared. “I was trembling like : 


a leaf.” 

“And I’m sure I must have 
knocked chips off my teeth they 
were chattering so,” Laureen 
put in. 

“Let’s try it this new way 
from now on,” Fred suggested. 

“We have to have some Hal- 
loween fun. And think of col- 
lecting a whole bagful of good 
things to eat!” a fat boy dressed 
like a goblin commented. 

“There’s nothing to lose,” 
Puck said. 

“Nope, there isn’t!” Fred 
agreed. “Everyone want to give 
it a try?” he asked, looking 
over the crowd. 

“I do!” Susie said quickly. 

“And I!” “And I!” others 
chimed in. 

“Then here’s for a safe and 
sane Halloween!” Fred said, ty- 
ing his costume tighter about 
him and turning in the direction 
of his own home. “You wait 


-here,” he instructed them. “‘And 


lll run home and get some 
paper bags. Mother always 
saves them.” 

“Let’s go by my Uncle Oscar's 
house first, and then over to 


Mayor Topping’s,” Puck sug- © 


gested. ““They’re good ones to 
try it out on.” 

Fred nodded his approval. 
“We'll knock on their front 
doors,” he said. “And explain 
the idea to them. If it works 
at their places,” he added just 
before he sped across the garden 
for the bags, “we might even 
go up and surprise old Judge 
Daniels!” _ 
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ee THE fall of the year, when 
the first cold breeze moves 


in from the north, our mothers 


start checking over the winter 
bedding to make sure there is 
enough to keep the family com- 
fortable during the long and 
chilly winter months. We all 
appreciate this thoughtfulness, 
and I am sure our pets would 
be equally happy if we were 
mindful of their comfort. Our 
little feathered friends would 
appreciate a feeding tray such 
as the one shown on page 28 
of this issue. It might be a good 
idea to check the house where 
your dog sleeps to make sure 
that it is tight and warm. The 
time and effort we spend in 
arranging a nice warm bed for 
some pet is not wasted but well 
spent. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE WIsDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have taken WEE 
Wisdom for quite a long time and 


enjoy it very much especially the 
pet page. I would like to write about 
"4 pet, a cockatoo. He has a comb 
of yellow feathers on his head and 
the rest of his body is white. My 
brother brought him back from 
Australia. He is quite a clever bird. 
We can always tell when there is 
a dog around or a person. He also 
lets us know when he is hungry or 
thirsty. He is about seven years old. 
It is said that cockatoos are still 


young at eighty years of age. 
—Sharon Laxton. 


Dear Editor: The pet page is the 
best part of WEE WiIsDoM, and I 
enjoy every bit of it. 

I don’t have a pet that is tame 


‘but we have many wild birds, We 


live at a ranger station, and we 
hang food on the trees near our 
house. All kinds of wild birds come 
to eat. I love the chickadees best 
of all. I enjoy seeing them have such 
a good time eating. They hang up- 
side down as they eat. 

These birds are very cautious. 
Every time they take a bite they look 
around to see if any other bird 
is coming. We rap on the window 
but it does not bother them.—Jim 
Judge. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


I inclose $1 for a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift fo 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 
Street 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Think of That! 


(Continued from page 9) 


bride in a veil; next a clow 
with his baggy suit bright with 
colored spots; then a love) 
little madonna with babe; fo. 
lowing her a half-naked, big 
muscled blacksmith with his 
hammer on his anvil; and lag 
a scarecrow, a ridiculous, sill 
scarecrow, with flappy arms and 
feet. 

It was one night early in this 
new vacation time that Grand. 
ma McOmber took all he 
young guests in to see the old 
‘clock. She let them hear it 
strike and see the figures go 
around. 

She called the clock a pagan 
invention. She said a pagan was 
a person who didn’t believe in 
God and who thought life was 
only a dance. The little figures 
in the procession didn’t all 
dance, but you could under 
stand they were all moving 
through life to a tune that had 
a merry beginning, and then 
gay, solemn, sad, beautiful, 
tragic notes, ending without 
meaning anything except that 
life is a dream with a happy be 
ginning and an unhappy en¢- 
ing. 

“People who believe in out 


Father in heaven,’ Grandma 
said, “know that isn’t so. We 
see that the world is full of 
appearances that come and go, 


- and are not important, because 


life, like time, goes right on.” 

She stopped to see if they 
understood. Then she added, 
“The man who made this little 
dance of life put everything in- 
to it but love, and of course life 
is meaningless when love is left 
out.” 

Later Jimmy told Grand- 
father what she had said. ‘I 
guess I understand,” he said. 
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Grand- 
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e said. 


“The Bible says God is love; 
s0 if you leave love out of your 
life, you leave God out.” 

Grandpa just twinkled at 
him. “Well,” he said, “think 
of that!” 

Jimmy did think of it. And 
one day when Bob Taber was 
out in the yard showing them 
how to have fun and share ev- 
eything, whether it was work 
or play, it came over Jimmy 
that Bob, who loved Aunt Jessi- 
ca, surely loved kids too; and 
that the reason he was so 
thoughtful and understanding 
was just that he never left love 
out of anything. Bob was 
grown-up; and all at once Jim- 
my got the idea that being 
grown-up meant not just get- 
ting older, but getting wiser, 
and being fair and honest and 
kind—and unafraid. It was 
very thrilling to guess that 
you'd found “‘a secret,” the se- 
cret of growing up, like Bob. 

Then, about a week later, 
one rainy afternoon, a very 
strange thing happened at 
Grand House. They had been 
having a soap-bubble party in- 
doors with some of those little 
ting things you dipped in the 
suds and waved in the air to 
make dozens of little bubbles 
at once. And when going-home 
time came, little Wally Marsh 
went suddenly to Grandma and 
said, “Please, will you show us 
the clock again?” 

Grandma laughed. “Why, of 
course,” she said. 

Aunt Jessica looked at her 
wrist watch. “You're just in 
time to hear it strike five,” she 
said. 

So they all went flocking 
across the hall to the parlor, 
and Grandma turned on the 
light. They all crowded in, 
Cager to see and hear, when 
Grandma stopped short. “Well, 


Lane to Success 


By Ruth King Duerksen 


Sel/eve 


TRUIW 


.* you reach the goal of Truth without passing through 
Fibs, Fakes, Flattery, or Make-Believe? It can be done with- 


out crossing any line. 


goodness me!” she exclaimed. 
Then before they could under- 
stand, she turned and called to 
Grandpa, back in the come-and- 
go room. “Jim!” she said, and 
her voice sounded kind of 
frightened. 

“Yes?” Grandpa answered. 

“Did you take the old clock 
away out of this room?” Grand- 


ma asked. 

“Why, no, of course not!” 
Grandpa answered, as if he was 
startled too. He came to the. 
living room door. 

“Well,” Grandma said, turn- 
ing to look again into the par- 
lor as if she couldn’t believe it, 
“it’s gone!” 

(To be continued) 
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Halloween Night 
By Edna Lee Page (13 years) 
Buies C N. C. 


On Halloween night 
Things are aflight; 
Witches are riding their brooms. 


Jack-o’-lanterns are lit, 

Cats on post tops sit, 

And a large black owl’s in the 
moon. 


When you are asleep, 
In softly do creep— 
Yes, goblins into your room. 


But when comes daybreak 
And you quietly wake, 
Nowhere is the previous gloom. 


My Dog 
By Richard Belson (9 years) 
Bexleyheath, Kent, England 


My dog is very mischievous 
And very naughty too; 

He’s very fond of tearing coats, 
And keeps on scratching you! 


My dog he has a little tail, 
A black spot at the end— 
It’s always wagging when you 
look— 
And floppy ears that bend. 


The Little Brook 
By Robert V. Clow (12 years) 
Godfrey, Ont., Canada. 


Bright is the little brook 
Which runs out to the sea, 

Through every little nook. 
Dear is the brook to me. 


Ripples the little brook 

Which flows both day and night; 
Swift is the little brook 
As it flows out of sight. 


32 October 


‘ Traveling down the 


History Roads 
By Betty Tucker (11 years) 
Elysian Fields, Tex. 


Just before the history class 
I fall asleep, and nobody knows 
That way down the “history roa 
My mind a-wandering goes. 


The first house that I come to 
Is the home of Eric the Red. 
I start to go in 
But turn away instead. 


Onward, onward, onward, 
Farther on I go; 

I'm hunting for John Smith, 
For he’s my hero. 


A man in blue I see, 
With a spyglass in his hand; 
That must be Columbus 
Discovering a new land. 


Still on I go 
Till I pause for breath; 
And then someone cries, 
“Liberty or death!” 


Then I start to run, 
For behind I see 

General Gage and his men 
Coming after me! 


When I stop to rest, 
Then I see a sign: 
“Valley Forge This Way.” 
I turn to see what I can find. 


I walk and walk and walk, 

But I shall find it, I know ; 
For there is a house 

Down there in the snow. 


I decide that is too far to go 
And for John Smith begin to 


search, 
And look up and see 
Quaker girls going to church. 
Someone shakes me. 


“If you don’t stop, I'll shake 
you too,” I vow; 


But I see it is the teacher— 
Can you guess where I am now) 


Benny the Penguin 
By James Wilde (8 years) 
Maplewood, N. J. 


go | was a penguin. He ws 
i sad. No one would play wih 
him. One day while he was sliding 
some men came by on a big ship 
The captain of the ship was Adm: 
ral Smith. He wanted to have Beng 
for a pet. Benny was afraid, » 
he ran and dived into the wate. 
Admiral Smith’s men didn’t p 
after Benny. They wanted to show 
him that they would not hurt him 

When Benny came out of th 
water he saw that none of the ma 
were looking for him, so hk 
walked over to them. He liked 
them and they liked him, When th 
sailors were ready to go home At} 
miral Smith commanded that Benny 
be put into the boat, ready for sai: 
ing. When they arrived home, they 
fed and kept Benny well. 


Mice 
By Peggy Kuempel (8 ) 
7 New York N.Y. 
Mistress, mistress in the house! 
Quiet, creepy goes a mouse. 
Down, down he goes 
So quietly that no one knows. 
Kitty looks into the hole— 
“Oh, oh!” said the mouse. 
“How I wish I'd stayed in ay 
house. 
Kitty, kitty’s after me! 
Very silent I shall stay; 
Not a word shall I say. 
Back I am in my hole.” 
Kitty tries with her claw. 
“Oh,” she says, “I wish I had 4 
bigger paw,” 
And then she runs away. 
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Vacation Is Over 
By Porter Lewis, Jr. (9 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


Summer is over, 
Autumn has come; 
Mom is canning peaches; 
The brooks will soon be dumb. 


Dad is working round the house 
Taking out the screens. 

Auntie’s in the kitchen 
Canning more green beans. 


Wonderful summer’s over; 
School vacation’s gone. 
Breezes are blowing lightly, 
Leaves are on the lawn. 


_A Poem 
By Anne M. Belson (13 years) 
eyheath, Kent, England 


I've often tried to write a 
But never have succeeded. 

I think it’s rather difficult 
To find the subject needed. 


Last night while I was lying in bed 
A rhyming line went through my 
head. 
I meant to write it down today, 
But now it has gone right away. 
I've thought and thought for hours 
on end, 
But never can get words to blend; 
So now I’ve given it up forever, 
As some people are much more 
clever. 


Halloween 
By Mary Rose Matthews 
(10 years) 
New Castle, Ind. 


Big black cats and tall witch hats 
And pumpkin faces gleam! 

I love the month of October 
Because of Halloween. 


The Little Mouse 
By Judith H. Doty (6 years) 
Goldendale, Wash. 


Once there was a little mouse. 
He went out of his little house, 
Found some pepper on some cheese; 
And when he smelled it, 

It made him: sneeze. 


~ though it was great fun. 


Editor’s Note 


W bat to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send 
it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


© 


Rags and His Mix-Up ~ 
By Donna Crutchley (9 years) 
Durham, Ont., Canada 


Rags was a funny little puppy 
and:a happy one too, unless he was 


, Shut up alone. Today Betty’s mother- 


had washed somé clothes and hung 
thent to dry. Rags, who liked to 
watch the clothes blow, sat and 
watched them with inquisitive eyes. 
The line was low, and Rags saw 
Betty’s pajamas and pulled and 
tugged until they came off the line. 
He thought this great fun, and he 
dragged them all over the yard. 
When ‘Betty saw Rags with her 
pajamas, she put them on him. Rags 
was so ashamed that he never 
touched the clothes again even 


Prayer 
By Linda Bowen (12 years) 
Buffalo Junction, Ya. 

Dear God, help us to be true and 
thankful for each blessing. Guide 
us safely through the day by Thy 
tender love and care, in Jesus name. 


@ 


No Pennant 
(Continued from page 15) 


Sure enough, the first flakes 
came swirling down, borne on 
the wings of a cold northwest 
wind. 

It made the sheep scamper, 
and the children scampered with 
them. 

There was another anxious 
moment when it came to turning 
the sheep into the pens, but the 
two little dogs did their part, 
and the children worked like 
old experienced sheepherders. 
Snow was coming down fast 
when they closed the gate on 
the last of the bleating sheep. 

“Gives you a good feeling to 
know they'll be safe tonight,” 
Jane said. Everyone agreed. 

There was much chatter of 
the day’s adventure later on 
when Ramon had been brought 
down and his wrenched knee 


taken care of. They were all 


enjoying the delicious dinner 
and the island-float pudding. 
There was much chatter, but no 
disappointment about the pen- 
nant that would not be theirs. 

“I guess it’s the achievement 
more than the pennant that 
counts,” Richard said thought- 
fully. “I feel that we have 
achieved something, even if we 
didn’t do what we set out to 
do.” 

Ted looked up with a grin, 
“If your mother was offering a 
pennant for the one that 


achieved the most pudding eat-. 


ing, I know who'd get it,” he 
said. 
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THIS IS 
MARALEE 
\ Designed by Patty Kirkpatrick 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 


must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Kegs the 
Crowd 


(Continued from page 27) 


They had run when the car 
came into the driveway, and in 
the dark one of them had fallen 
into a cistern that Jason had 
been cleaning. They couldn’t 
get him out and had to call for 
help. Charley and Earl were de- 
cent enough to say they egged 
you into helping them, Kegs, 
which accounts for your coat.” 

He stopped, and David said, 
“If that’s how it is, couldn’t we 
get back to the refreshments. 

“All right, Spartans,” said 
Mr. Harrison. “But she wanted 
me to say that she understands 
how much courage it takes to 
keep your head when people 
call you a coward. She said 
Kegs probably followed the 
crowd, and it was going in the 
wrong direction!” 

Everyone laughed at Mrs. 
Hanlevy’s joke except Kegs. 
He said, “She knows what she’s 
talking about! And I hope I 
won't be that dumb again!” 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of October 5 
God’s promise is a guarantee: 
If I trust Him, He’ll care for 

me. 

For the week of October 12 
No matter what I have to do, 
When I ask God, He helps 

‘me through. 

For the week of October 19 
I make my prayer; then leave 

the rest 
To God, for He knows what 
is best. 

For the week of October 26 
My prayers bring God so close 

to me 
That more like Him I want 
to be.. 


UNITY'S 
GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS 


Unity’s series of nonsectarian Sunday school lessons 
has been prepared for the purpose of interesting and 
instructing the child along religious lines. Among 


the courses offered are the 


Unity Primary Lessons 


These lessons for children five to eight years of age 
are arranged as a three-year course of study, with 
each lesson developing from the preceding one and 
taking the form of a story. Each lesson is supple- 
mented with a special Bible verse, and an appro- 
priate Bible story is suggested for illustrating the 
lesson. Important also are the suggestions to teachers 
designed to help them guide the child through this 
period of religious growth. 


Convenient for Teaching 


The Unity Primary Lessons are conveniently ar- 
ranged in quarterly sets, each set comprising thir- 
teen illustrated lesson sheets for the child and several 
pages of suggestions for the teacher. All are inclosed 
in a loose-leaf paper binder. Each quarterly set is 
priced at 20 cents, the complete set for a year at 
70 cents. 


For information about other Sunday school courses 
and the organization of a Unity Sunday school write 
to the Unity Sunday School Department. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Kent rushed breathlessly into the 
station and looked at the giant 
clock. The hands pointed to ten. 
“Whew!” he said to himself. “Ten 
minutes to spare. In ten minutes 
T’'ll see Mother and Dad again.” 
To reassure himself he pulled 
from his pocket a crumpled tele- 
gram and read it for the hundredth 
time: “Meet us 10:10 Sunday. Love, 
Mother and Dad.” Excitement rose 
in him as he read the train schedule. 
He dropped on a bench and mopped 
his face. He was warm in spite of 
the crispness of the October day. 
He was too excited to sit still 
long. After three months of sepa- 
ration this last ten minutes seemed 
like an eternity. He rose and strolled 
to the end of the station where the 
train times were posted on a big 
blackboard. As he located the train 
from New York listed on which 
his mother and father would arrive, 
his heart sank. It was scheduled for 
eleven o’clock. “A whole hour late,” 
he thought miserably. “What on 
earth shall I do?” He sat down 
slowly, fighting back the tears. 
“Are you disappointed too?” 
asked a soft voice beside him. 
He turned to find a sweet-faced 
woman smiling at him in a sympa- 
thetic way. “I sure am,” he replied, 


Wee Wisdom 
Makes the 
Hours Fly! 


glad to talk to someone. “I’m ex- 
pecting Mother and Dad, and I 
don’t know what to do to pass a- 
whole hour.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to read WEE 
WISDOM while you wait,” she 
suggested, smiling. 

He smiled back. “I never heard 
of it, but I like to read.” 

An hour later he felt a gentle 
pressure on his shoulder. “It’s time 
for your train,” the woman with 
the soft voice was saying. “You 
may keep the magazine.” 

“Oh, thanks. It’s simply tops,” 


he said. “It made that hour fly.” Hel 
waved good-by and ran as he swig 
his mother and father coming 
through the gate. 4 

WEE WISDOM will make te 
hours fly for any boy or girl from 
five to thirteen. Its thrilling stories 
its plans for things to make and dm 
and its many other interesting fer 
tures make it a favorite with chi 
dren everywhere. If you want 0 Bigs 
please a child of five to thirteen, 
send him a subscription for WER B® 
WISDOM. A year’s subscription 
is only $1. 


ap 

917 TRACY AVENUE + KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


